BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
to prefer. JOHNSON. To be sure, Sir, if you were to dine
only once, and it were never to be known where you dined,
you would choose rather to dine with the fi#it man for genius;
but to gain most respect, you should dine with the first Duke
in England. For nine people in ten that you meet with, would
have a higher opinion of you for having dined with a Duke;
and the great genius himself would receive you better, be-
cause you had been with the great Duke.'
At night Mr Johnson and I supped in a private room at
the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand. 'I encourage
this house (said he;) for the mistress of it is a good civil
woman, and has not much business.5
'Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; because, in
the first place, I don't like to think myself growing old. In the
next place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they do
last; and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than old
men; they have more generous sentiments in every respect.
I love the young dogs of this age: they have more wit and
humour and knowledge of life than we had; but then the
dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read
very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew
almost as much at eighteen as I do now. My judgement, to
be sure, was not so good; but I had all the facts. I remem-
ber very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said
to me, "Young man, ply your book diligently now, and
acquire a stock of knowledge; for when years come upon you,
you will find that poring upon books will be but an irksome
task/"
He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had
been distrest by melancholy, and for that reason had been
obliged to fly from study and meditation, to the dissipating
variety of life. Against melancholy he recommended constant
occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in
eating and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at night.
He said melancholy people were apt to fly to intemperance
for relief, but that it sunk them much deeper in misery. He
observed, that labouring men who work hard, and live spar-
ingly, are seldom or never troubled with low spirits.
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